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| T is a common obſervation, that the age 
1 we live in is very polite. This would be 
A. 2 high encomium, were it not commonly 
mentioned by way of reproach and diſparage- 
ment to it. The reaſon of this wrong judging 
is, not making a diſtinction between true and 
falſe Politeneſs ; the latter may with juſtice be 
ſaid of the affectations, the vain compliments 
and extravagancies we are fallen into, whereas, 
was true Politeneſs practiſed by all ſorts of peo- 
ple, it would give the age a brightneſs which 
would eclipſe all the preceding ones, ſilence all 
murmurs, and make ſociety and intercourſe grow 
pleaſing, even to the moſt ſower Miſanthrope. 
Much then may be ſaid in praiſe gf true Po- 
lifeneſs, in oppoſition to that ſort which con: 

fiſts in a baſe and ſervile complaiſance, an ab- 
ject fawning and ſycophantry, which ſhews a 

meanneſs of ſoul far unworthy a perſon 
good principles and education, and whicn can 
never, with any juſtice come under the dence 
- mination of Politeneſs and good breeding; be. 
cauſe, by ſpeaking and acting entirely contrary / 
to our own judgment and reaſon, we palpably 
call in queſtion the good ſenſe of thoſe we en. 
deavour to deceive, by our unſeaſonable and il}: 
dg'd flatterics. # | 

True Politeneſs is one of the moſt amiable 

accompliſhments to qualify us for ſociety chat 
we can poſſibly have, * order to recommend 
1 0 2 | us, 
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fance dead, our good or ill qualities could on 


us, and make our company deſirable. were we 
indeed to live like hermits, ſecluded from all 


ſaciety, and conyerſant only with authors | 


affect ourſelves, and be of no benefit or preju- 
dice to the reſt of mankind. Were we certain 
of paſſing our whole lives in a lonely retreat, our 
good-breeding would be of no conſequence to 
others; but as we are to look upon ourſelves 
members of a commonwealth, and deſigned 
for ſociety, eſpecially in a world ſo much in- 
fluenced by example as ours is; our buſineſs 
ought to be, to make ourſelves as agreeable to 
our fellow - creatures as we can, and as con- 
formable to them (their vices excepted) as our 
owers and abilities will allow; and endeavour, 
by our example more than by our admonitions, 
to ſhew them the way that leads to content- 
ment and happineſs, which, in this world, can 
only be attained by regulating our paſſions, calm · 


ing our minds, and living in peace and friend - 
2 2 neighbours. | 
tem 


y true Politeneſs is to be underſtood, ſuch a 
per of mind as is entirely conformable tothe 


precepts of the Chriſtian Religion. It is a mix- 


ture of humility, mee kneſs, affability, diſere- 
tion and modeſty; it admits no indecent ſallies 


of paſſion, no haſty repartees, no perverſe coi 


tradiction. It fendersa-perſon obliging, eom- 
pla iſant, and good- humoured; it is an enemy to 
ſelfiſhneſs, detraction, and ſpiteful obſervations z 
it baniſhes all looſe and idle talking, all pro- 
fane, extravagant, or unreaſonable mirth, every 
zeſt or witticiſm that may give offence, by being 
taken as a reflection on the perſon ſpoken to, 
either by himſelf, or being ſo — 
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ers. A word ſhould be added 


cerning what people call bantering in converſa- 
tion, which, if ever practiſed, ought to be con» 


others mirth; they do not care to be banter'd 
unleſs their wit, or rank in the world, enables 


them to return it to the facetious perſon; which, 


if they ſnould accompliſn with ſueceſs, often 
ends in wrangling, and produtes a coldneſs be- 
tween the parties. There cannot be a greater 
piece of ill manners than putting a perſon out 
of - counteriance in company; and eſpecially 
when the raillery touches upon any of their de- 


fects, vatural or acquired. In ſhort, it is what 
ſhould hardly be admitted into polite converſa- © 


tion, and hen circumſtances make it tolera- 
ble, it ſhould be conducted with the utmoſt 
delicacy and nicety, and the ſubject ſhould 


always be dropped, as ſoon as we perceive that 


tis likely to give offence. or uneaſineſs. 

It is much to be wiſhed, as this age is come 
to a great pitch of learning and brightneſs, that 
the behaviour above deſcribed was added to its 


other refinements. The French nation has 


long been celebrated for its politeneſs,, but 
Mr. De BHellegarde, by his ſharp ſatire on his 
countrymen, gives us to underſtand that many 
of them are faulty in that point. Why ſhould 
not then the Engliſh nation, inferior to the 
French in no other reſpect, grow ds conſpi- 
cuous for the Politeneſs of its manners, as for 


the many other eminent virtues and accompliſh- 


ments which ſo juſtly adorn it. 
vo Br. Pr fic 82 95 R E- 
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Si 8 the effect of ſeveral. It ſomes 
mes proteeds from a groſs! ignorance 
15 1 

4 from paying due reſpect tb others. 
i E= apeeviſh malignicy; which put 


i a conſtant contradictory diſpoſition ; and 


vither the effect of fooliſh vanity, of a proud 


td Whimſical humour, which makes a man ſet 
' birgſelf above the rules of civil lie; or of a 


_ Hithd Blackened wich — — which takes 


en in yu blunt and 
perhaps, of all * chat 


ee u Wan mot dontemptible. His 
Sen, may be. forgiven him, his blunt 


but his u npoliteneſs Ma ſortof habit, 
8 tin 7D — 8 ir ſhews the leaſt aif. 
lin 6r\Ebntemmpe: No tents ching: my are 
never forgiven, ways having 
2 ON binkeh ho Mrs to ab cher dos 
enen to be mewn do em̃m 
The. groſs incivilicics which ſoine of diſtin- 
25 ed rank often allow themſelves in, iets 
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Mdolence which hin- 


ny ' be * — and even lis bot ſional 
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body againſt them ; and by that beha- 
[1 As viour- 


0 1 ates 
viour they gen their bad education... I ſpoils 
their own, taſte, and makes the m run into 8 
ſhameful, familiarity which. ,waund the reſpe 
that. people of neee an 

each other. 1 16 Wy I | 40 
Is it wich a e 
| and an agrecable.man, that Altamont | 

ſo much. liberty in talking of his n faulrs, 
and the faultz of his neighhours ? That he toſſe 
their hat and gloves about the room? Thag, 
when he wants ko ſpeak to a perſon, he ꝙives 
them a wa with his elbow to awaken their 
attention, 4 1 a ſignal t hat he has ſamething 

to ſay to him? It is true, Altamoat ! chat yen 
are of a noble family, and ygur name is celer 
brated in nn will, che virtues of your 

anceſtors exempt you from all neceſſity. of 8 

ing civil and polite? | Will chey give 

1 rich 0 be, yain-glorious, and to 

le in a brutal, manner, without ey E 

any perſon whatſoever ? nfo omit 
We muſt put a Petleconſtraint e 

and be very attentive, in order! ig av 

fault of unpoliteneſs. This is the reaſon ae 

| young. men. who only follow their humour 

and ca . and who live without reflect Fm 

and unpolite; have nd regard, for 

fair ſex, and inſtead of reſpecting the n as 29 
ought, think thexe is a ſort of merit in affront- 
ing and deſpiſing them, and making cruet re- 
Preſentations 35 them, contrary to reaſon an 

truth. What ill manners whajj watt 

YOu is this! ea tor 

The behaviour. of ſome men i is very apes 

who ha make it their buſineſs to ay fine . 

aur e 0 They, meet, with encourage-" | 
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| 0 8 be ; 
ment — but thoſe who have aby ſhare 
diſcernment have a great contetnpt 1 1 | 
Infipid 'adorers, "who are equally prodigal of 
thei incenſe'to every fi ne face. The young 
men of this age have i in a great meaſure left that 
ridiculous piece of folly 3 they are too ill bred 
, tobe given to flattery, and are in more danger 
© of being unmannerly than of falling into an 
Tees of complaiſance and atttchment for the 
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ladies, 2 
"We ſhowld'do 
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people the honour to n 
to chem ben they ſpeak, and anſwer them to 
the pürpoſe There are many who ſhew their 
_ "ublenice-of mind in company Viſthly, and diſ- 
cover the uneaſineſs they are under; you. ſee 
iin bs ages their inifaticence till they 
| „and how tired they are of your diſ- 
ant inſtead) of what 
"iN they only wait 9 op- 
— ity of ledving you, without giv: 
| time to finiſn what you were a: ying. R you 
_ giveany'crelit to the hurry Cleander is conti- 
ally in, he has always the" rhoſt important 
Affairs in gs on his hands; every 


nga he Tpe 8 he 3 
l and has — dane oy 1 


oY * -let you percerve ny is erouble- 
4 En e 8 eres you's 
in Intruder.” + Bag. 0202 30019) 4 = | 
0 chat(Uwitys live in the entry, ad d 
Thoſe Who hive 4 ſmall ſhare of wit, liſten 0 h 
converſatiqn with the attention of an idiot, and 
dare nat We areoſten odliged to them 
or their — *tis better for them to hold 
J ö * but heir 
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chi own 1 ele and know Uttle ge r hb 13 


11 offible for e 1 ple who 
have the le: notion of Politeneſs, ts avoid 
being very much tired of that ſor of 19255 
ſation, where pne only meets Wich! 2 4:0 
whoſe Aifeburſe & 8 Nanderers, w I 
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each others reputatio to pieces without mer 
barren minds which 1 ES Ba 
rficial le, who er run 
. 5 and Pens. maintain 4 po 5 
farion that turns upon ſerious mee, 
fleſſed in favour ot their oIH merit, yi 
who approre of bothing but whit Has Tome re- 
latiqn to themſelves. The moſt croublefome 
of all, are choſe of a ntradiftofy tem. 
7 ar declare "themſelves" immecliatel)7 
inft- what others advance; chey” are 10 
| 4505 ys fare of their 'own ſentiments, they 
conitradift for the pleafurt of being ora 18 * 


rde þ not a likely way to bave ew. 


iny deliu 5 "and to gain the eſteem and 
fekt Faccuaintance. Thoſe ne 
_ Fe aha Who otize theiroxfr fiouplts, 
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5 Bo t bear 76 fes 0 
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tre every time I am bl to (peak; td 
Zac advice, or to e Before 
1 ; he tells me- bluficly, hart hat 1 
advance is falſe, _— waiting till T explain 
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5 uch as know what I. ave. 
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ylander, and 2 8 


| t. to have more 
prope > full teſs =. a and ſelf-ſuffic e 
or 


fear the gt ſhould be accuſed of beings Prom 
aughty, Ns us $4472 


all in ſome 7 911 than tor 


| Fro 1 "Pp, if he does not ask 


inion ; gr to rr OK. knew Sa 

e piece of news he tells For why 5 
we fefuſe a man SEEN p Wanne he would have in 
l us a thing we / were ignorant 


of before. We are not at loſs to chinpre-- 


hend why the converſation of young 


8 flat and inſi a - thegraces of 5 vont! 9 


Aralent for the harſhneſs and, folly of 


ther viour; EP exterior -charms grow 
eaſing diſguft che k 
engl are ple 6 * ie 15 aer 


Familiarity wich women of merit and Fra 
ry, h dangerqus;, bur we mult, nor on that 
account be wanting jn the civility. 
* 1 N e e * | 
. fe lay 


ö On). 
3 Women view themſelves in their glaſſes with  * 
L different eyes from thoſe other people ſee them 92 
| with. Their imagination makes them find out 
a thouſand charms; which, in reality they are 
3 not poſſeſſed of, We muſt not take pains to 
- = undeceive them, for it will never be forgiven. 
Why will you rob Clarinda of the pleaſure 
1 ſhe rakes in thinking herfelf pretty and 1 
3 ble? Lou will not he able to perſuade her of 
the-contrary with all your rhetorick, but. you 
will certainly make yourſelf hated by her. 
heard Brutus once ſay of a lady, loud enough 
for her to hear him, that ſhe was ugly. The 
ſame gentleman talked of Belinda's lantries 0 
in her preſence, cited the names of her lovers, 
and gave an account of the rendevouz ſhe had 
voy them, as if he had _ her . 
s ir- poſſible that people of faſhion can ity 
of fo Fd bee! i en 1 
We are loth to yield when we apprehend 
ourſelves to be in the right; it is better how- 
ever to ſubmit, than to ſhew an importunate 
obſtinacy in maintaining our ſentiments. The 
chief part of the things that are diſputed are 
generally frivolous ang ofno conſequence : Why 
ſhould we then make it a point of honour tod 
gain thevictory, and bring every body over 
our opinion? Let us rather indulge them in the 
pleaſure of believing they are in che right, and 
think juſtly. VAT. T0": 0 «aha: 
It is without doubt'a great breach of civi- 
lity to liſten to what is not ſpoke tous. Thoſe 
who are ſo attentive to hear what one wants 
to hide from them are very troubleſome in 
ſocjety, and 5 5 nothing but hatred if they 
divulge fecrers * in that manner. But 
1. j 4 0 ; 2 ; it 


2 


_—_  - 
; is much vorſe when, they imagine what 


others ſay in private, and proclaim it as if they 
bad been let into the ſecret. I know. from 
good hands, ſays Philander, that fuch a one is 
A 12 17 friend of Beliſa's, and chat ſhe has 
a ſecret xindneſs for him: If I was to tell you, 
adds he, with a loud and deciſive tone, all 
I Know of that affair, you would perceive 
f a Jam well informed in what relates to her. 
But the truth is, that Philander has never ſeen 
Belifa, and that he knows none of her acquain- 
| Ct. PIN» er 785 
Mien have a natural deſire to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves and to eclipſe others. This is the 
feaſon why people come home ſo diſcontented 
ſrom ſuch conyerſations. Every one thinks 
_ well of himſelf, and is willing to ſhew hi: own 
wit as much as he poſſibly.can ; however, we 
are apt to ſet our ſelves againſt thoſe who ſtrive 
BI, and ſer themſelyes up for precedents : 
. Tis a fort of tyranny. that they uſufp over 
the minds of others, and they are little leſs 
hated than thoſe who attempt to rule alone in 
a commonwealth. Ir behaves us to accommo- 
fan ourſelves to the genius. of the company we 
requent, and induſtriouſly. make the conver- 
ation. turn upon, ſubjects. that ſuit them. In 
Jhort, the moit likely method to pleaſe, is to 
hearken ro others with pleaſure, and to aſſiſt 
them in unfolding their wit. WEI 
The mark of a. ſublime genius is not to mind 
paſſing for a great wit; to talk of trifles with 
becher g, the! he has a thougn 
bri 57 s to ſay upon all ſubje&ts, and ſo 
fuic himſelf to the capacity of thoſe he, con. 
verſes with as do make them think, themſel 


Miele 


Xa) 


upon a par with him. By ſo doing, they will 
be herd with him. and with themſelves, 
imagining; they find that equality which flatters 
their ſelf-love. It requires a great ſhare of 
good-ſenſe to be able to contain ones ſelf 
within theſe; bounds ;, and a great ſtock of 
modeſty. not to be deſirous when it is in ones 
power, ta outſhine others. When Philemon 
comes q male you a viſit, he begins the con- 
verſation in the outward room. He ſpeaks 
loud, and as faſt as he poſſibly can ; he does 
not.care whether you hear him or not, he will 
talk. You muſt be very cunning to find out 
when he coughs, or blows his noſe, in order 
to enter into diſcourſe, and as it were by 
ſtealth, to ſay any thing to him, I have known 
people compremiſe the matter with him, and 
ask him how long he intends to tire the com- 
pany? He declares: himſelf ; they take out a 


watch, and oblige him to keep to the agree- 
- We cannot help being angry with thoſe 
with 


who break their word us, but it is more 
5 and civil to diſſemble our reſentment 
n to quarrel with them. Is it not much 
better to inſinuate to them in a mild way, that 
they have not done their duty, and that we 
are diſpleaſed at their proceedings, than to 
them in ſharp and offenſive terms, 
for the faults they have committed ? It is very 
unpolite and cruel to inſult a man who has 
done a fooliſh thing, and to expreſs'a mali- 
cious — at 1 tis wi 
one eavo a on almo 
drowned. _ ia wn var 


ET 


prop 28 | 
and wo our Ach tint Thoſe who ſcem to 
have no ambition * a moderate fortune, 
often grow inſolent a 1 hk when. they 
happen;to be advanced; to 4 higher ſtation; - | 
Which ſerves on todiſplay cheir 25 : 
Aud to make them deſpis d by all choſe who 4 
a oe nothing from' their intereſt? Clitd, When 
low circumſtances, was mild. affable and 
tire ; but being left heir to a great ſtate, he 
grown ha ty 1 proid, and difdiioful ;, he 
eſpiſe his old friends, he does not know them, 
7 has left off viſiting them; he has forgot 
their names and his own too, he is no Woge 
the ſame man but another Clito. On the other 
hand,, pee viſh, crabbed, eee peo e Fa 
5 en grow Gly, eaſy, ſocia and | 


oo Tin a mor ; 
e en with che 
5 e him is a great · fault, 
it leihen the obligations | wouldotherwiſe — - 
"_ think himſelf under ty us. A 7 tes has fer ved! 
- me jn an affair in which T's his intereſt 
and afiſtacce 3 I am much o ed. to hic for 
| ' the ins he lad taken in relation to wy cauſe, 
. but i now erernalty talks of what h&has done 
| Forte, and always makefthe'converiation turn 
. uf pon thabſubjett. -< Don't you" jernember,” 
| | 17 he, << Wit 1 BAHbr ou upon that occa 


flon, hom 1 help'd du ont e a ctirical 
?” This is lohng the metit of an 


igat talking of ic,” and by: ken 


1 tion, 


| themſelves che” ps they have taken 

0 onder. to ſerve us. It ought not to be doubt 

in 989 has had a good office done 
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} 
him will onſtantly keep it in. mind » and. never 
_ bluſh;at erg boys of Nis benefitar, 
a It by 9. 55 3 becomes m W vo 
ade y attire like wome 
4 oo 100 be plain and neat, —4 52 
floveniy. tak who has a good air a 5 
ome to receive more favourafly what he hat 
to, Communicate to them; 2 genteel 
pen od 


re judices one in fa vout of the 
Yo he ken with leſs pleaſure * man 
dteſſe &d in a neghigent and elaine | 
1 5 o be touchy ah  afftonted every minute i: 
er the mark ofa Fro genius, K want of 
breeding, or of a low educati Re 
1000 elevated OR never” ſuffer! themſelves 
N Tor alter the frame of their As 
£4): pM Police Pape, afily exouſe the 
caknol: $ and rudenels of others, 8 not 4 
Wis e: noti of little incon tuities 10 4k 
. rior td hear the ifobligin ning 
Fon re ſaid. to them. os farce e b 
ive 17 im the Won Wi without 5 yich 
; a0 cauſes of 1 in relatioi to the 
iteneſs 1.9058 nzÞ 57 wech e are tiff 
9 ormal, y nothi 
are Oden more. unp⸗ le than the Fg the er 
43 


5 — ſpells ts i in a ha a 
I any b u in a ty m! 
p La de ure not to aoghey the 
ke pe. The be werber of p e 


Werle of cougtenahce, is 

= thoue | ing 2 4 lit {paking mark” of 

u 5 out paſſions,” 2 5 fo is. 
perlt N eirs to appear tnore ridiculous. 

15 other people 4160 45 1 hg fooliſh things 

as 1 dut d 12 da tar ca care is iy none 
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CES 


A Sei hg 
nar le. ks f y injure an 19d Sith 


Ns them elves it they Jiften with an indolent 


5 e harſh thing $ which © others lay. 


Ae: vn 95 in a quick and 


0. the 
ta do 


| f 1 
to have 55 9 
quan, LIAN in, beſt and riot BY 
55 5 | 


purhood be wes. of "their 


F are very Alegre We 5 


Hoo 


an * eee A 
ts.is ſomerimes gecellary 

7 ee ler P'S take care 
= Die 


axlance. for all that 
RS ot 2 Fo 


warm in our dt 7 86 — 


ſenti $ iſions, | 
nn 15 Rn e 


ad N do nat as is ſure 

5 | = 1 4 not always 

- to de ler Tight, the N chuſe to be 
and . 


1 not been —1 
| receiv'd ; 


TIN 


: | (499 


receiv'd ; he ves them to underſtand, that 
their conduct = complained of, and that 
ſomething has been diſcover'd that tends greatly 
to their diſadvantage. Take care of that, 
ſays he, ſoftening his voice, the world cenſures 
our actions. * is not a true zeal that guides 
im when he talks in that manner, tis mere p 
jealouſy, and a ſpiteful pleaſure he takes in 
vexing you, 
But it is much worſe to tell people of their 
natural imperfections. Why ſhould you fay to 
one woman, that ſhe is crooked 3, to another 
X that ſhe is too fat; and to a third, that ſhe 
x paints, and buys her beauty of the druggiſt. 
Theſe teproaches vex and torment them more 
than if we accus'd them of having poiſoned a 
perſon. In like manner. we muſt not attempt 
to make men ſenſible of the weakneſs of their , 
underſtandings; however indifferent a preacher | 
may perform, he. flatters himſelf with the 
thoughes of having charm'd hisauditors. The 
worſt of — ſeek ſor applauſe in the 
eyes of thoſe who hearken to them. Why 
ſhould we not leave them in ſo pleaſing an error, 
that hurts nobody, and makes 12 aſs * 
lives in a more agreeable manner. 
It is a great piece of ill manners to whiſ 
in company; 8 excluded from the 
| ſecret, have a right to ſuſpect that they are 
the perſons talked of, or that they ars deſpisd. 
4 Damany always draws near dete N r 6 
e meets him, and is y whiſpering 
to him. Ifany n Damon a queſt ſton 
he anſwers iti a very negligent manner, and 
without looking at them: in order to ſhew the 


e 
D os 


"of 


offices be expetts, he ventures e 2 
whole company. | 


but he muſt not abuſe the 
who hearken'to him, nor gie too exact an 


(489) 


Nobody is nge! to Wale feaſts, or g 


— entertainments, there being no law that vs 
it, but When it is done, it ſhould be with a 


ace. Take care that no one ſees, upon 

your Wa geo countenance, the uneaſineſs 

a are under, en "account of the CE: 
ou muſt not take notice of what your 

eat, ot how often they call for drink. We 

naturally come from an entertainment full of 


_ | indignation), where ſtingineſs and W e 


are Joined ? an ill-judg' d unreaſonable 


ſimony Fmondufs che perſon who gives it, 
and gap the Joy of the Whole aſſembly. 


When we are at table, we ought carefull: 
to avoid eytry diſcourſe that may in the lea 


tend to offend the company. It 1 a plece of 


ill manners to talk ce Vbathſome! Inefles, 
of reqnedies,, or of Phyſicians; all theſe con- 


vey ideas Which turn the ſtomach and deaden 


the appetſte. We ſhould alfo avoid talking 
of certain inſects, which ſome who are very 
nice can neither bear to ſee or hear of. 
A ſick man diverts hjsforrows and relieves 
himſelf by talk ing of hisYineſs. The attention 


| with which he 1s Siltened tocomforts him, and 


in ſome meaſure blunts the edge of his pains; 
good nature of thoſe 


account of the. circumſtances of his diſtemper, 


and; the facce $ N the. remedies he makes ule 


2 0 Toes ak in general, we ſhould not allow 
ourſelves See of jokes. *T'is men to 


get that Part well, we often * ourfe that 


> 


chat way, and are in danger, of growing Ti 
.culous: A great deal of diſcernment, is re- 


a cenſurer; tho p 
- yet they do not muc 


£ (19 ) 


wing ri 


quiſite, in order to diſtinguiſh berween what 
is poignant, and what is inſipid. Jokes 


are paultry when they are too far fetched, 
and e ſhould never jeſt with people, unleſs 
we are ſure they will not take it amiſs; and 
even then we 
often thoſe who 
wardly diſpleaſed. A comical word: that 


ht ſeldom. to venture it: very 
ugh at what is ſaid, are in- 


eſcapes may cauſe great uneaſineſs, and draw 


after it much regret... It looks as if we took 


Pains to make out ſelves enemies, when we ven- 
ture their diſpleaſure fof the ſake of ſaying a 


' ſniart thi 


There is no part ſo difficult to act as that of 

may receive it well, 
h like thoſe who take 
upon them to. criticiſe their conduct, or their 
perſormances. By ſetting up for cenſurers, we 
expoſe ourſelves to great uneaſineſſes, and are 
often ill rewarded ſor the advice we give. Why 


ſhould we trouble ourſelves about ſetting peo- 
ple right, without knowing whether people 
will. be pleaſed with it? and why ſhould we 
venture meeting wich angry anſwers, which 
the perſons found fault wich cannot always 


e, againſt, when they are attacked in a ſen- 
le part 93765 * an 


When our friends commit faults that may 


be attended with ill conſequences, tis our duty 
to admoniſh them: This is a very nice point, 
but we muſt not refuſe our advice to thoſe who 


want it; we ſhould do it in an artful manner, 


and wrap up our reproofs in tender and good- 
natuted expreſſions, 8 they might otherwiſe 
; f 2 | 


give 


6) 2 
: 20 * \ 
* 


3 give great offence, if delivered in harſh and 

3 - " uhpolite terms. We ſhould admoniſh perſon 

ho goes aſtray of the danger he is in, an d 

_ ©" gently repreſent to him, that he is not careful 

| "enough of his conduct. To act chis part well, 

| - we mult be intimately acquainted” with the 

. © perſon's temper, and ſpeak'accordingly. We 

' *Thouldfaftena reqrimand by friendly and mild 

I 7 big bid fince acting in a contrary manner 
. „ EG : 3B r. 7 of having ['3 


T ſeldom owing ge a deſire of correcting 
FSthers, or making chem better, that we cen- 
- - fure them ; it is/in order to gain an aſcendent 
oyer them, and to ſhew our ſuperior genius. 
Tbis is what makeg chem dite us: inftead of 


- expreſſing our thoughts in an engaging and 
modeſt manner, when we warn Un their 
faults, we only let them perceive our vanity 
and peeviſnneſs; or the fret complacency we 
take ip imagining ourſelves exempt from the 
imper fections we reprove them for. Is ir not 
much better to he ſilent than to ſpeak ill of our 
gneighbours, and ſhew our wit at — 
_ © * their reputations? A man of merit ſhould never 
Allow himſelf the freedom of ſaying 8 
Ill of women: it is exceeding rude, to reproac 
them wich, che levity of their minds, or ſome 
Aaaiſadvantageous adventure of their lives ; and 
©. _ ᷑0oũ let ſome words drop which ſhew contempt. 
F Ti a worn-out piece of [eloquence to ſhew a 
mudied compaſſion for them, in order to act 
the farce the better, and to hide the venom of 
/ 7 7 OI 7 21 2Hhe 


* 


Ke We can hardly help taking notice of ſome 
1 in faults, which are * 


CONES A 


* 


— 
* 
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but we muſt not always ſeem to ſee: them 5 
much leſs ſhopld we of them, or un- 


Livilly 


* 


h thaſe who are fallen into them: 
It is ſetting ourſelves up for perſom af © great 


conſequence and ve niceneſs, not du be 
able to bear with the imperfections and faults 
of others. That falſe delicacy is aten a ſign 


15 


of a littleneſs of mindꝭ or of a great preſumption. 


A pretty way of reptimanding thoſe Wo 


commit ſaults is, doing it in general, without 


ſon, to 
underhand way has a ſurer effect. If the fault 


addreſſing ones ſelf directly to the guilty 
n the confuſion of it. 


2 


is of no great conſequence, tis better to ſeem 


ignorant of it, than to take it up; but if it be 


of ſuch-a nature that friendſhip, decorum and 


duty obliges a perſon to admoniſn thoſe who 


4 


things they 0 
rate, to bear with their whimſical and imper- 
tinent ways 1 up with his learn- 


go aſttay, it muſt be done with all che miti- 


| -gatians that the fail-can-poſibly-adriit of. 


_ - Men. ought) in ſome meaſure to 'take more 


pPaina to themſelves agr than learned 
knowledge, if their behaviour ſet their acquain- 
"fg taince agal 


now and then, at too dear a 


** them? Tis buying the ſmart 
y 


ing imagines he is d upon by all the 


world 2s the-Pheenixof wit; he does nor take 


- ſtep, nor ſay a word, without letting peo- 


ple {ee the contempt he has fur them. hom he 
views wich an air of compaſſion. Of what 
uſe in ſociety is learning, which gives men ſo 


ruſtical a behaviour, and which inſpires them 


with ſuch preſumption? would it not be more 
-  advantageoustro know 2 wha; | 


( 


den ebied de gveg why thoſewho dre 


up ina :\college have commonly very 
Duomplaiſance, and are very unpolite. 
i om Be i there ought not to 
-dhaveofo Jl an effect | 3 — ay 
[thinba wrong'turn, inſtead of im 
believe tlie cuſtom of ipuring frequently, 
„ding rule things in Latin, makes them 
b and incapabſe of yielding, or altering 
their, ſehriments, in order to accommodate = 
enen co the täte of Uthers. 
„The gion why men of learning fo ill ſuit 
che, galt of polite people is, that they on! 
veonſale: their books and never ſtudy the world. 
A continual application: to what have 
'  read;:venders them abſent, and buries them in 


| _ -4theinown/thoughts:: They: hardly bear what 


is ſaich to them, they anſwer in a careleſs man- 
ner che common converſations are not elevated 


igence ſometimes rains in a moment all the 


= 


een people uſed formerly to have tor us, 


deſore they were well acquainted with us, 
Theodemas in learned, and a worthy man; 
bug clowniſh, and unpolite: He does not ſuſ- 

- of ficiently Tepard thoſe he ſpeaks to z/ the great 


reputation his knowledge has acquired him is ; 


theneſs credit to him, becauſe his ill behaviour 
u diſagreeable, and his manners are unpoliſhed. 

Feger rid of an aukward and unhandſome 
3 8 becauſe they do not 9 
1 | | | know 


7 f F. 


ways liv'd there, and her rank and q 


(2) 


know themſelves; think 22 "ap, | 
is entertaining; an vel ö 
and 50 ſo much 26 ſuſpect that * 
look · d upon as troubleſome, uncivil, il. nach d, 4 
and whimſical 3 as people that have no 
for others, and that diſpleaſe every body alien, 
without thinking oſ it, and even without de- 
ſigning it. Unpoliteneſs is a defect which gives 
people room to find fault with us, for dur 
words, our actions, or our manners; Tolle. 
neſs, on the con „as deſined hy a4 
maſter on that fi „ is, A certain E 
by which our words and our aBtjons oblige hey" 
to be pleas'dwith us and with themſelves. ' 

The School of the world is the f 1. 
medy to vure unpoliteneſs ; by ſeeing and con- 
verſing with polite perſons often we are apt to 

reſemble them; the ſociery of thoſe we teſpect, 
if we are attentive to them, will inſpire us 
with complaiſance, rd and an agreea- 
ble behaviour. Thouſands paſs their whole” 
lives in making viſits, without growing more 
polite and faſhionable, becauſe they make no- 
reflections upon what is pleaſing in others, and 
— Is unſeemely and Per N 3 

| Theodoſia was bornat ont which r beer 
faid to have been a nurſery to her; ſhe — of 


draws every day to her houſe ſome of the — 7 
lite conrtiers; ſhe does not know, however, 
ow to behave ; ſhe is proud, vatractable and 
diſdainful; and if they did not want her in- 
tereſt; and her husband's favour, ſne would 
ſoon be abandon' d for her ill breeding, © un- 

MY her ſtation, \" | | 


* 
— —_ 2 


ire orould taks the 


ſhould 


others have for them, and who often put their 


infipidneſs of flattery, and an odious ruſticity. 


(449) 
sto remark other 
effects they pro- 


bplic's: follics, and tlie 


des, we ſhould very eaſily avoid falling into 


them, When we ſee how ridiculous and trou- 
bleſome a man is who has no complaiſance, we 
to be complaiſant. We ſhould do 
ce, and be perſuaded, our imperfec- 


ourſelves 


tions are diſagreeable to others, as theirs are to us. 


Indiſereet and giddy ways are the effects of 
unpoliteneſs ; reſervedneſs and indiſcretion are 
on the other hand, eaſily lead to a polite be- 
haviour ; they hinder us from ſpeaking heed- 


leſsly, and make us take fuch juſt meaſures, 


that we never forget ourſelves, | 
We may obſerve whimſical irregularities in 
moſt men, which we are at aloſs to account for; 
Self-love and ſelf-intereſt are often the cauſe - 
of them, and in that reſpect they reaſon very 
ill; tor the ſureſt way of ingratiating ourſelves 
to others, is by an affable and courteous be. 


_ haviour z whereas, an unpolite, blunt carriage 
will be apt to provokeand ſometiines ſet thoſe 
againſt us, who might otherwiſe have ferved us. 


The world is, in truth, full of whimfacal 
perſons, who abuſe the deference and reſpect 


good- nature and civility to hard tryals. But 


we ought not to be fooliſhly complaiſant ; 
there are bounds and meaſures to be obſerv'd 


in chat, as in every thing elſe; it is proper to 
know how far complaiſance ought to go. If it 
is exceſſive and fawning, it grows inſipid and 
diſguits, inſtead of pleaſing. The ſecret con- 
ſiſts in finding the juſt medium between the 


